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Arrivals 



[Tennessee Warbler, a male singing freely at the usual 
short intervals, in the Barrett Run nearly opposite the foot 
of the lane.that leads from the barn. The beginning of the 
song ( pit chy-pitchy-pitchy ) was normal but its terminal half 
was so like that of a Nashville W a rbler that I did not feel 
qiite sure of the bird until I got my glass on him. He was 
in high plumage with very blue head and pure white (i.e. 
ashy-white) under parts. He was in the top of a gray birch 
at first; soon afterwards he flew into a tall oak and finally 
into the blossoming apple orchard where we lost him. This 
is the first Tennessee Warbler I have ever noted in the Ball’s 
Hill region. 

Bay-breasted Warbler . Among the old oak woods which 
lie between the Barrett farm and the road that leads from 
the school-house to Bensen’s are a few good-sized white pines. 
As we were passing one of these trees at about 9 A. M., I 
heard the unmistakable zeezy-zeezy-zee of a Bay-breast and 
presently discovered the bird, a fine male; not,as it turned 
out,in the pine, but in a neighboring oak, the leaves of 
which were just beginning to unfold. 

The third and last arrival for the day was the 
Canadian W a rbler of which we heard a male singing in Davis’s 
Swamp. Perhaps I should add to the list a solitary Cedar 
Bird seen in the blueberry pasture at the Farm the first 


since L'arch 
















The apple orchard at the Farm was at the height of 
its glory ye sterday. This morning the blossoms had lost 
something of their fresh beauty and many of the petals were 
falling -- like big snow-flakes. There were Warblers there 
both days but not so many as I have seen in former years — 
several Usnea Warblers, a Golden-wing (yesterday), one or two 
Nashvilles and a Yellow Warbler being the full list. There 
were also Least Flycatchers and Chippies, the latter hopping 
about under bowers of snowy blossoms at the tips of the 
branches apparently doing nothing but luxuriate [In] the beauty 
of their surroundings. Most fitting and attractive of all 
the sounds of the old orchard was that of the drowsing of the 
innumerable bees._j 

At about 8 A. M. as Bowditch, Nichols and I were 
standing near the cabin, we heard a sound which we at first 
mistook for that of a Pigeon’s wings. The next instant 
a bird which looked, through the trees, like a whitish 
Pigeon, appeared over the crest of Ball's Hill. It proved, 
however, to be a male Marsh Hawk. He was flying in an 
unusual manner and continued to do so until he had passed 
beyond our sight over the Great Meadows. Pursuing an almost 
perfectly direct course and beating his wings with a con¬ 
tinuous loose, easy, gull-like motion, never once scaling or 
inclining to either side, he would nevertheless dip downward 
on a rather long and gentle decline every few hundred [feet/ 







or so, at the beginning of each sweep turning over on one 
side and at its termination,on the other, without for an 
instant ceasing flapping, however. At each descent he made 
the sound already mentioned, but after the first repetition 
it ceased to remind us of the winnowing of wings (it was, no 
doubt, softened by distance and intervening trees the first 
time) for it possessed an unmistakable nasal and rather 
vibrant quality and seemed to be of vocal origin, Nichols 
thought it resembled the grating sound of a Squirrel’s tfeeth 
on the shell of a hickory nut but to me it suggested rather 
the ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-of White-bellied Nuthatch. 

There were, I think, at least seven syllables and they were 
given very rapidly and all on the same key. It is many years 
since I have seen a Marsh Hawk dive and chatter before but 
as I recall the previous experiences the birds have plunged 
much more nearly vertically and many times over nearly the 
same spot. This bird simply kept straight on, as I have said. 
His manner of flight reminded us all strongly of that of a 
Night-hawk, 

j^The young men saw two Great Blue Herons flying over, 
high towards the north-ea.st early this morning. Nichols 
shouted at them,when they turned back and circled. He says 
they will nearly always do this when shouted at. 

Nichols and Bowditch also found two Chickadees’ nests 
this morning, both in low stumps, the holes descending nearly 



straight from the top. One was about 100 yards east of the 
cabin, the other as far to the westward, both being close to 
the river on the edge of the path. One contained 5 eggs, the 
other either five or six. We could see the eggs distinctly 
from above. The bird was sitting on one nest most of the 
forenoon with her tell pointing straight up and pressed flat 
against the side of the cavity. 

I have not heard a Field Sparrows sing since the 5th, 
yet I see them almost daily. There were two hopping about 
on the ground in an opening in the orchard at the Farm 
(where oats have been sown) yesterday, and another this 
morning in the blueberry pasture across the road from the 
farm-house. Apparently they have all become utterly silent 
for the time. 

Grass Finches are still singing but not so freely 
as they were a week agoTj 

Vegetation has advanced slowly of late. Indeed the 
general a.spect of the woods and thickets has changed but 
little during the past week. Save on the white willows 
and river maples the foliage is not as yet sufficiently dense 
to afford concealment to a small bird and the Tanagers 
are conspicuous enough in the oak woods where the leaves 
are still in that exquisite pink and salmon stage which fol¬ 
lows their first unfolding. 

The shad bush is out of bloom; the rhodora nearly so. 
I saw the first ladies’ slipper yesterday. 
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As I was starting for a walk at 8 A. M., I saw a male 
Hummer about the blossoming[birdjcherry trees near the barn, 

A moment later she alighted on a low branch close to the shed 
and the male appeared, darting down close over her , rising 
ten or fifteen feet above her and swooping again without 
pause in the usual loop-like course. 


'UjusJlx.f 


His throat flowed in the sunlight 






i 

like a coal of fire. He made the usual incessant shrill 


chirrup while rising and falling. The female meanwhile sat 
motionless and appeared wholly indifferent. 

In the apple orchard near the barn I heard a Black- 
poll and saw a male Black and Yellow Warbler. The latter 
was singing sotto voce as he moved slowly from twig to twig 
among the clustering snowy and pink blossoms. In the Pulpit 
Rock woods there were but few birds and the only northbound 
migrant I found there was a Blank-throated Blue Warbler which 
was singing in the usual drawling, listless way. 

On my way back from these woods I heard a Tennessee 
Warbler singing. He was in the very top of one of the tall 
oaks that form the row of trees on the south side of the 
orchard but I did not see him until he started on a long 
flight. I heard him sing eight or ten times. His song, 
although of the usual shrill, incisive character or quality, 
was peculiar in form — tip-1ip-1ip-1ip- 1i- 1chip-1chip-1chip . 
Evidently he was a different bird from the one noted in nearly 
the same place on the morning of the 12th. As I stood 











listening to him it occurred to me that one of the most 
marked characteristics of the Tennessee Warbler* s song is 
that it is delivered at shorter intervals than that of 
almost any other of our Warblers. At least, this is usually 
the case where the bird is singing steadily.j 

Our Bluebird was in full, rapturous song all day 
long and early in the forenoon I saw him escorting his mate 
to the bird box over the shed, into which she carried a 
large mouthful of fine dry grass. I supposed at the time 
that her first nest must have been broken up, but in the after¬ 
noon, while driving to Concord, I passed directly under a young 
Bluebird that was perched on a telegraph wire. It started 
a moment later and flew off easily enough, although rather 
feebly. This is a very e arly date for young Bluebirds to 
leave the nest. During a walk of about a mile up the road 
this evening I saw six or eight Bluebirds but all were adults 
and silent. 

[Early this afternoon I heard a House Wren singing in 
the Holden orchard near the little brick school-house at 
the entrance to the road that leads to Bensen's. It is the 
first I have ever found anywhere in this part of Concord. 

I wish it would settle in our orchard. 

Three Partridges were drumming late this afternoon 

one 

within hearing of the house,evea? near the head of the Run, 
another at its foot, the third at the western end of Birch 
Field. All three of these stations were frequented by 
drummers last year. 
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I saw a female Chestnut-sided Warbler at work on her 
nest this afternoon (l P. M.). It was in a hazel by the 
roadside just below the house. It had evidently been begun 
to-day as there was only a thin film of snow-white tent 
caterpillar silk woven about the fork-of the slender twig. 

The bird seemed to be gathering this material only. I saw 
her tear it out of the nests which were all about on the rum 
cherry trees. 

Shortly before sunset I could hear one of the Bitterns 
pumping in Great Meadow as I stood in the road just below 
our farm-house,/j 

St rrting at about 6.30 P. M., I walked up the road 

about a mile. There are many large apple orchards in this 

direction and they were glorious this evening with their 

domed masses of white and rose-tinted blossoms. They were 

also swarming with birds — Robins, Bluebirds, Chippies, 

Orioles, Yellow W a rblers and Least Flycatchers seemed to be 

> 

the most numerous. Swifts were coursing overhead and I saw 
several Barn Swallows and a pair of White-bellied. The 
fluting of the Golden Robins was never for a full minute 
out of my ears. Several of these birds had exquisitely 
rich and mellow voices but I rarely now hear the Oriole songs 
of my boyhood days. They have quite as utterly gone out 
of fashion as the street cries of those times. From the 
pasture lands along this sweetly peaceful bit of country road 
came the songs of Song Sparrows, Field Sparrows, Grass Finches 
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and every now and then the "scatter call" of a Quail. Alto¬ 
gether the walk was a delightful as well as memorable one. 

On my way back I stopped at Edwin Lawrence’s place. 

I fougid its proprietor smoking a cigar in the garden just 
behindthe house. Twilight was falling as I stood talking 
with him. A Thrasher was singing gloriously in the pasture 
near at hand. Suddenly I heard the light, silvery whistle 
of wings and looking up saw two Wood Ducks flying at no great 
height directly overhead. Although the light was dim, I 
distinctly made out their white bellies and characteristic 
shape and manner of flight. They came from the westward 
(directly over an extensive tract of upland woods) and dis¬ 
appeared in the direction of Birch Island. I should have 
been scarce more surprised had a p£|a)r of Canada Geese flown 
over me. 

It was nearly dark when I reached the farm-house. 

Two Whippoorwills were singing, one to the westward, the other 
just below the orchard to the south-east and somewhere 
near Pulpit Rock. 

Hylas were peeping in fair numbers this evening. 

When at Lawrence* s I heard a Solitary Sandpiper 
cabling high overhead and earlier in the day a Winter 
Yellow-legs high over Pulpit Rock woods. 
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* * * * * * * * * 

I was out this evening for a couple of hours(from 
5.30 to 7.30) in the blueberry pasture to the westward of 
the farm-house. It is always attractive and just now 
charming beyond description. The bL ueberry bushes are thickly 
hung with the bell-like creamy white blossoms and the birches , 
veiled in a most exquisite gauze-like covering of tender 
green. It is, moreover, the most "birdy" place that I know 
anywhere in this immediate region. Just before and after 
sunset to-night it seemed like a great aviary. The air 
fairly rang with the songs of birds and at times I was 
fairly bewildered by their voices coming from far and near 
in a volume of sound as continuous and ear-filling as that 
of Hylas. « . . 

* * * * * * * * * 

There were two Golden-winged Warblers singing on 
the Farm to-day, one at the foot of the hill to the eastward 
of the barn this forenoon, the other in the blueberry pasture 
across the road, all day long. The latter bird ceased singing 
this evening at about 7.20 or before it had begun to grow 
dark, and some time before the Song Sparrows, Field Sparrows, 
and Towhees ceased. Between 7 and 7.20 he gave the flight 
song three times, presumably in the air, although I did not 
once see him in the act. 
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I noted this song carefully on this occasion. Either 
my previous impressions of it have been based on careless 
observation (as I think was the case) or it varies consider¬ 
ably at different times. On each occasion this evening 
it consisted of either two or three sets of twittering notes, 
ecstatic rather than musical and each followed by the usual 
zee- e-e. I should write it thus? — twi-twi-twi-twi- ti- 
zee- e-e, twi-twi-twi-twi- ti- zee- e-e, twi-twi-twi-twi- tj- zee- 
e-e. There were also connecting these repeated phrases one 
or two short stuttering notes so low as to be scarcely audible* 
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I went to Concord late yesterday afternoon, with 

Erjrest Seton Thompson, who passed the night with me at the 

cabin. There was a heavy thunder shower shortly after eight 

o*clock. During its continuance the Garden Toads along the 

squawking 

river kept up their harsh (summer) sqawkiag without the 
slightest cessation. 

[Later in the night the moon (nearly full) came out 
for brief intervals during which I occasionally heard a 
Bittern pump or an Oven-bird sing on wing directly over the 
cabi n. 


I was awake at daybreak this morning when the birds 
began singing in the following order i — Phoebe, Bittern, 
Robin, Veery, Red-wings, Black and White Creeper as sooxi as 
the light showed in the East; Tanagers, Bobolinks and Red¬ 
eyed Vireos at sunrise; Rose-breasted Grosbeak shortly after 
sunrise. / 

Seton and I spent the whole forenoon in the woods, 
to the Farm by way of Davis’s Hill and Birch Island, 
returning through the oak woods past the spring and over 
Pine Ridge. Tanagers and Grosbeaks seemed to me less numerous 
than usual but all the other summer residents were in about 
their usual numbers. There were a good many Black-poll 
Warblers singing, especially in the orchard at the Farm. We 


heard three Canadian Warblers, one in Ball’s Hill Swamp, the 
other two behind Davis's Hill, both breeding grounds for 
their species. There was a silent Water Thrush by the river 




Ridge 

and a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher amon& the pines on Pine Ba?i4ge 

The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was shy or at least 
elusive, for we failed to get a sight at him although we fol¬ 
lowed him for some distance through the pitch woods near the 
crest of the ridge. He called, however, almost incessantly 
uttering a low, plaintive tu-e, which reminded us both of 
that of a young Goldfinch but which seemed to be merely an 
individual variation of the usual pee-e of Emp ido nax 
flavi v entris £j ellow-bellied Flycatcher]. 

I had confidently expected to hear Wood Thrushes at 
the Farm for the weather was exceptionally favorable and the 
Veeries were singing all the forenoon, but not a Wood Thrush 
could we find although we visited all their usual haunts. I 
begin to fear that something has happened to the birds which 
have frequented this locality every summer for the past six 
or eight years, at least. 

We also listened vainly last evening for Rails. The 
Gr at meadows are now in perfect condition for them and the 
Red-winged Blackbirds have returned to their breeding grounds 
there in force. 

There were t wo Bitterns pumping in the meadows last 
evening and this morning while, as I have already noted, I 
heard one of them several times during the middle of the night 

The Black and White Creepers 1 nest which I found 
building on the \ on the hillside in front of the new 

cabin was empty to-day and the disordered condition of the 
lining indicated that it had been robbed. Both of the 











Chestnut-sided "Warblers’ nests ©n the roadside at the I arm 
had evidently suffered a like fate. 

The female Hummingbird was on her nest in the big 

elm and apparently sitting steadily (at 11 A M.)* I was 

is 

mistaken in stating that this nest was not on the same branch 
as the one last year. It is on a different fork of the same 
branch on about the same level and some six feet from the site 
of the former nest. The latter was in sit u when I left the 
Farm last autumn but it had disappeared when I returned this 
spring (in March). 

On putting my hand into the Phoebe’s nest in the 
stone horse-shed at Ball’s Hill this morning, I could feel 
young apparently several days old. The young in the nest 
under the eaves of the barn at the Farm are well-feathered 
and apparently nearly ready to fly. There were four stone- 
cold eggs in the nest in the new barn cellar and a fifth 
broken on the around beneath, while the birds were not seen7| 

We examined three Chickadees' nests to-day. From 
one in a rather neatly-drilled hole in a pitch pine stub 
in the woods at the Farm the bird flew when we rapped on 
the trunk. We could not see into this nest vvithout enlarging 
the entrance hole which entered the side of the stub about 
four feet above the ground and resembled that of a Downy 
Woodpecker, save that its edges were more ragged -- a charac¬ 
teristic, I believe, of holes made by the Chickadee. 

The other two nests were the ones near the cabin 
found by Bowditch and Nichols on the 12th. At that date the 
birds were laying, one nest containing at least five eggs 
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and the other about the same number, as nearly as we could 
ascertain by looking into the holes which entered almost 
directly downward from the tops of the stubs. Both birds 
were sitting to-day at about noon. We could see their tails 
pressed against the sides of the stubs, pointing straight 
upward.^As I was peeping into the first hole with my eye 
almost touching its edges, Seton tapped the stub with his 
knuckles. The result surprised, not to say startled us both 
for the light blow was immediately followed by an explosive 
poof ending in a prolonged hiss, the whole closely resembling 
the sudden escape of a powerful jet of steam. My lirst 
idea was that there was a Snake in the hole and I jumped 
back instinctively and precipitately. Possibly the sound is 
really intended to simulate that of a Snake's hiss. inis 
bird repeated it only two or three times when we continued 
to rap or scratch on the outside of the stub but the bird in 
the other nest emitted it in perfect volleys, pool ing six or 
eight times in rapid succession whenever we provoked her 
to do so. It must be a regular habit of sitting Chickadees 
to thus threaten those who disturb their nests but possibly 
they indulge in it only after their young are hatched for I 
cannot remember ever having had an experience similar to 
this before. 

There were fourteen Bats in the loft over the shed 
at the Farm to-day, all in one cluster clinging to the rough 
surface of the boards directly under the peak of the roof. 

Seton seemed to be more interested in them than in anything 







s/z~r 

else that he saw while at Concord. 

r" 

I Partridges were drumming freely and steadily all the 
forenoon. We heard all three of the birds at the Farm and a 
fourth in the Davis Hill Swamp. The drummer last mentioned 
must be the mate of the hen whose nest I found on the 13th on 
the ridge near Birch Island, although when sitting she could 
scarce hear the sound of her lord's wings, partly owing to 
distance (about 300 yards) but chiefly to the presence of an 
intervening knoll covered with dense woods. We visited this 
nest to-day. The bird sat much closer than on the 13th, 
allowing us to get within fifteen feet, when she rose directly 
from the nest and towered up and off through the tree tops. 

There were, as on the first occasion, eleven eggs^f 

On the edge of the Barrett Run, within easy hearing 
of two cock birds which were drumming at the time, and about 
midway between them, we came upon a hen Partridge with eight 
or ten young. The mother flew a few yards and then began 
tumbling about on the ground, making the usual whining outcry. 

The young, which appeared to be only a day or two old, ran 
feebly off in every direction, calling pee p, peep , peep in low 
but shrill tones. They went only a few yards before stopping 
and hiding. Seton marked one and I another. Both crawled 

in under dead leaves where they crouched motionless and 
silent, but with their eyes wide open. We lifted one of them 
gently. It made no effort to escape but sat contentedly and 
without fear in the palms of our opened hands. 7/hen we put 
it down on the ground, it remained exactly where it was placed. 

/ST 







The mother, meanwhile, was circling about whining but con¬ 
cealed from our sight among some bushes. 

We then withdrew a few rods and lay down behind a 
knoll from whence we could see the place where the young 
were scattered about. For about ten minutes the old Partridge 
made no sign. Then she walked forth from her cave and, 
standing erect and motionless,began calling quit-quit-quit , 
kr-r-r-r, kree-ar- r-r, kreb-ar- a-a, quit-quit-buit , krne-ar- a-a, 
etc. The quit note$ was somewhat metallic in quality, the 
kree- ar-a-a rather husky and not unlike the ba±k of a Gray 
Squirrel. Seton thought that the bird saw us and was 
cautioning the young to remain quiet. 

Certainly no one of them moved ar peeped until some 
time later when the mother changed her call to the low, 
nasal, Nuthatch-like q ua- q ua- q ua- q ua- qua-qua-qua (repeated 
rapidly and without cessation very many times) which I heard 
a hen Partridge use under similar conditions a year or two 
ago. As on that occasion it was almost immediately answered 
by the feeble peep-peep-peep-peep (invariably doubled now, 
but I think given singly, i.e. peep , peep when the young 
were scattering) of the young, two of which we saw toddling 
towards their mother, picking their way rather slowly through 
the fallen branches and other obstructions that littered the 
ground. We saw only one of them join the old bird but there 
were probably others with her when she started off into the 
bushes. Fearing to lost sight of her, we followed at once 
and at a run, but we learned nothing further for she rose 
and flew to some distance before we got sight of her again. 
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I came to Concord late yesterday afternoon to stay 
at the cabin until to-morrow. Roland Heyward spent last 
night and most of to-day with me. jWe walked to Holden's Hill 
last evening. This forenoon we went to the Farm by way of 
Davis's Hill, Birch Island and Lawrence’s wood-road, 
returning via Birch Field, Davis's Swamp and Pine Ridge. 

Birds were singing freely all day and we noted a 
great many of most of the species which pass the summer here, 
but all the north-bound migrants seem to have departed. 
Red-eyed Vireos are apparently scarce; we heard only two 
or three during our long tramp. Then also but few Cat-birds 
even along the river and the only Redstarts we noted were 
one singing near the cabin and another in the elms about 
the house at the Farm. The Crested Flycatcher was shouting 
in the orchard and there were as many Orioles, Chippies, 
Robins, etc. there as usual. The Hummingbird’s nest in the 
elm looked all right but there was no bird 6n it. We saw 
one, however, darting away from a flower bed in the garden. 

The young Phoebes have left the nest under the 
eaves in the old barn and their father was in full song 
again. The nest in the new barn cellar still had the four 
cold eggs and is evidently deserted. The young in the nest 
in the stone horse-shed at Ball's Hill are two-thirds grown 
and partly feathered. A Phoebe was sitting on four eggs 
in a nest in the stone boat-house across the river 
yesterday afternoon^] 
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A Deer 
within 50 
feet of 
the cabins 
at Pall * s 
Kil l 



There can be little doubt that the author of these 
strange cries was a bird, probably a Rail or Gallinule of 
some kind. I also believe that I heard two different indi¬ 
viduals yesterday. 

[two Virginia Rauls in the meadows opposite Ball’s 

' v \ 

Hill called kec-kec , kec-kec . lec-kec , etc. without the 
slightest ceasation last night from 10.20 to 11.15, when I 
went to sleep. I have never before known them to utter 
tnis cry (— of course to the cutta . but sounding as I have 
written it, probably owing to the distance or to the 
deadening effects of a strong wind blowing at the time) so 
ceaselessly and persistently. 

There were three Bitterns pumping last evening, one 
near the head of Great Meadow, another near its middle, 
the third opposite Ball's Hill. 

I found tather old deer tracks yesterday on the 
roadway that crosses the 3arrett meadow to Holden's Hill and 
apparently perfectly fresh ones this morning along the 
border of the path from the stone horse-shed to the edge of 
the boat pit within fifty feet of Gilbert's cabin , where the 
animal had evidently turned back and retraced her steps to 
Holden's meadow, afterwards crossing the larch plantation 
beyond he swamp. Both sets of tracks were similar add, I 
should say, those of doe born a year ago this spring. They 
looked larger, however, than those I saw on and near the 
Farm last March. 


















There are apparently no Carolina 
the river meadow here this year. I have 
twice — two birds on the evening of May 
the llth.3 


Rails breeding in 
heard them only 
1st, one on that of 
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A Musical 


Crow 


Crossing the river at about 9 A. M. I landed at the 
stone boat-house and was walking rapidly through the swampy 
woods immediately behind it when my attention was attracted 
by a variety of odd notes which evidently came from the top 
of a leafy oak that overhung the cart path some thirty 
yards ahead. First there would be a short, full whistle, 
next a gurgling sound as of water escaping from the neck of 
a bottle, next a succession of clucks or of short choking 
or gasping cries, finally one or more rich, liquid and really 
musical notes. These sounds were given in a connected series 
but they were usually separated by intervals of a second or 
t’tfo and their author would frequently cease uttering them 
for a minute or more and then begin again. I had about come 
to the conclusion that I was listening to the voice of an 
escaped Parrot when a ragged old Crow with two or three 
primaries missing from each wing started from the oak and 
flew off over Arnold's pasture. I remember hearing (as well 
as seeing ) a Blue Jay indulge in a closely similar perfor¬ 
mance near the cabin a year or two ago. 






Yesterday afternoon I found a Blue Jay sitting on her 


nest which was placed in a fork in the main trunk of a white 
oak ten or twelve inches in diameter just below the fork, 
which was about fifteen feet above the ground® The tree 
stands by the side of the path which leads from the old to 
the new cabin. I had seen both the Jays together in its top 
earlier in the day surrounded by a number of excited and irate 
little birds. I begin to believe that there is some truth 
in the statement (made, originally, by I know not whom) that 
predacious animals seek their victims at some distance from 
their own homes. If it be not so in the cg.se of the Jays, 
at least, it is hard to understand why this pair of birds 
have spared a Robin’s nest in the white pine which grows 
against the front of our wood-shed and a Red-eyed Vireo’s 
nest suspended among the terminal twigs of a drooping branch 
of another small pine, directly over the path about thirty 
feet beyond the wood-shed and scarce fifty feet from Gilbert’s 



cabin. 

The history of the Robin's nest is interesting. 
Gilbert found it on the morning (at about 9 o’clock) of 
June 1st,when it was completed, but empty. When I looked 
into it at about 5 P. M. the same day it held one egg. It 
was next examined (by Gilbert) on the 5th, when there were 
four eggs, the full set. At about noon of the 15th, Gilbert 
put his hand in the nest and felt all four eggs. At 7 A. M. 






to-day (16th) I examined the nest and found four young bitds. 
This would make the period of incubation only twelve days 
for even had the bird begun sitting when she laid her first 
egg, she could not have incubated the last more than twelve 
days unless she laid more than one egg a day, which seems 
highly improbable. 



The Red-eyed Vireo's nest was finished but empty 


when I found it on the evening of June 1st. There was one 
egg at 8 A. M. next day, and four when Gilbert again visited. 
Ball's Hill on June 5th. The Vireo has been sitting steadily 
ever since but when I last examined the nest at 7 A. M. 
to-day, her eggs although dark-colored were still unhatched. 
Assuming that she began incubating them on the 5th (when 
Gilbert found her on the nest) she has already devoted to 
the task nearly the same time which has sufficed the Robin 
to hatch her youngi She is a close sitter, allowing us to 
brush against the foliage which conceals the nest rather 
perfectly, without moving — but she will not permit us to 
quite touch her. 
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Pa- eye d . 


Vireo 8 s 


nest 


**** * * * * * 

When I left here on the morning of the 16th, the 

Vireo* s eggs in the nest near the cabin were still unhatched. 
Hansen saw all four of them late yesterday afternoon, but 
when he looked into the nest at 9.15 this morning there were 
three young birds and one egg, as was the case when I 
examined the nest at 6 P. M. The female was absent on the 
latter occasion but at 7.30 P. M. I found her on the nest. 

I thought at first that she was dead for her head was bent 
down under her breast and quite invisible, while the feathers 
of her back and hind neck were rumpled and standing erect. 
Indeed, all that I could make out was a shapeless mound of 
feathers with a tail projecting over one side of the nest. 

As the light was still strong and my eyes within six inches 
of the nest and nearly a foot above it, I could not well have 
been deceived. Moreover, when I finally shook the branch 
slightly, I distinctly saw the bird draw out her entire head 
from beneath her breast, not without effort; after which she 
held her head and neck in the usual position. I am in doubt 
as to whether she had been merely fondling her young with 
her bill or whether she had gone to sleep in the position in 
which I first found her. I watched her closely for at least 
two minutes before touching the branch, but observed no 
motion, not even that of the pulsations caused by breathing, 
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so often noticed in sitting birds. Gilbert tells me that he 
looked at the nest about ten minutes after I had left it and 
that the Vireo's head was then in sight, although she was 
resting her bill on the side of the nest. 

As I have already noted, this nest contained one 
egg at 7 A. M. on June 2nd (it was empty at 7 P. M. on the 
1st) and four on June 5th (at 9 A. M»). Assuming that the 
bird began incubating on the morning of the 5th (she was 
then on the nest and apparently sitting steadily) it has 
taken her thirteen (13) days to hatch three of her eggs. 

In the garden at Cambridge to-day (at IP. M.) I 
saw a male Red-eye feed his sitting mate. He approached 
the nest by a succession of short flights, singing steadily 
the while, although he held in the tip of his bill the 
morsel of food which his mate took from him without leaving 
her eggs. It looked like a small beetle. 
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Raid made 
by a Crow 
on the 
small birds 
nesting 
near the 
cabin 


The 

Red-eye 1 s 

nest 
at the 
cabin 
torn down , 

probably 
by a Cat , 


At about 8,30 A. M, I was awakened by the clamorous 
cries of several small birds which we® evidently greatly 
excited about something. A grosbeak; was especially voci¬ 
ferous, keeping up a continuous shrill, almost shrieking out¬ 
cry. Gilbert, who was also aroused by the sound, arose and 
looking out of his east window saw a Crow fly from an oak 
just behind the stone wood-shed, bearing a good-sized, grayish- 
colored object in his bill. It was perhaps a young Grosbeak. 

On making a tour of inspection some two hours later, 

I found the Robin's nest in the pine in front of the wood¬ 
shed undisturbed^but the Red-eye’s nest had been torn forcibly 
from the fork which had supported it and, empty and almost 
shapeless, lay in the middle of the foot-path several yards 
from the tree. I could discover no traces of the young or 
unhatched egg which it held last night but a number of 
olivaceous-tipped feathers evidently from the back of the 
parent Vireo lay scattered about on the ground or clung to 
the lining of the nest. They were so soaked and matted with 
dew as to suggest that the deed of violence had been committed 
at some time during the night while the shreds of the nest 
which stall adhered to the pine branch were disposed in such 
a way as to lead me to think that the nest had been pulled 
down from beneath, probably by the cat whose tracks I found 
in the sandy path ne ar the cabin. The Blue Jay was sitting 
quietly on her nest at 7 A. M., nor did she join in the outcry 
at the earlier hour. 

















